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WHAT DREAMS ARE MADE OF. 

BY DR. LOUIS ROBINSON. 



The difficulties in investigating the phenomena of sleep by 
those experimental methods which have done so much in advanc- 
ing our physiological knowledge in other directions are obvious. 
The condition is so unstable that the least interference changes 
or destroys it, so that the physiologist is in somewhat the same 
position as a chemist who tries to analyse a substance in which 
the constituent elements are so loosely connected as to fly apart 
at a touch. The chemist, however, has this advantage, viz., that 
when his problematical material is disintegrated the elements of 
which it was composed are still in existence, and can be tested 
for and even measured by appropriate means ; whereas, when 
sleep has fled it " leaves no wrack behind " save its mysterious 
restorative effect and certain vague recollections in the mind of 
the subject. 

Our chief hope of gaining further light in this most im- 
portant branch of physiological research — important on account 
of the gravity of the sleep troubles which our civilized life has 
engendered — seems to rest on the fact that sleep is essentially the 
same both in character and origin in man and in lower animals 
which have an infinitely simpler nervous organization. Here, as 
in so many other problems in biology, the teaching of Darwin 
that all living beings are bound together in blood relationship is 
of the utmost use in unravelling complex phenomena which com- 
pletely baffled the methods of the older order of physiologists. 

But, in the meantime, it is well that we should keep our eyes 
open to every other possible source of information. The phy- 
sician who would understand the state of the brain in sleep in or- 
der that he may combat the distressing symptoms and disastrous 
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consequences of insomnia, must by no means neglect — what was 
an important part of the professional duty of his lineal predeces- 
sor, the mystery man of the barbarous ages — the interpretation 
of dreams. Just as we are not infrequently able to localize the 
seat of some internal disease by taking note of the facial expression 
and mental disposition of a patient, so (according to the writer's 
experience) the cause of not a few obscure cases of insomnia can 
be learned from the character of the dreams which accompany 
the long delayed slumber. The reason is that sleep is often se- 
riously interfered with, especially in those who have the nervous 
system in an irritable state from worry or overwork, by irregular- 
ities in the functions of other parts of the body which do not at- 
tract the patient's attention when awake, but which, in that del- 
icately balanced condition when the mind is isolated from other 
disturbing agencies, suffice to give the thoughts a definite direc- 
tion; just as electric currents, too slight to be otherwise appre- 
ciable, will deflect the needle of a sensitive galvanometer. Thus, 
defective sleep very frequently results from disturbances of the 
digestive apparatus, or from a slight interference with the 
functions of the heart or lungs, of which the patient is himself 
quite unaware, but which will give rise to dreams of a sufficiently 
characteristic nature to enable an expert to diagnose the true na. 
ture of the case. 

A considerable experience in treating ailments of this kind 
has convinced me that the study of dreams is; important on prac- 
tical as well as on philosophic grounds, for not infrequently the 
future of a dreamer depends quite as much on the right inter- 
pretation of his visions as it was thought to do in the days of 
the Egyptian and Babylonish monarchies. 

But dreaming, apart from its pathological aspect, is a subject 
of perennial interest to all. So mysterious, and so apart from 
our conscious selves, are the workings of the brain during sleep, 
that our curiosity is constantly provoked, and we ask the ques- 
tion — " What could have made me dream in such and such a 
manner ?" Very often no shadow of a reason can be brought 
forward in answer ; and we can well understand the belief of the 
ancients that dreams were occasioned by some supernatural inter- 
vention. Nor will deliberate introspection, and the ordinary 
methods of the psychologists help us here to any great extent. 
To the normal waking intellect the Sleep Land must always re- 
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main a foreign and unknown country, where the laws and cus- 
toms are utterly different from those by which the waking mind 
lives and moves ; and where even the stable verities of space and 
time are turned topsy-turvy. To be in two places at once is as 
much a matter of course to the dreamer as it was to Sir Boyle 
Eoche's immortal bird, for dream landscapes are as miscible as 
wine and water ; while two or more characters can with the 
greatest ease be merged into one, like the faces in a composite 
photograph. A month may be crammed into a moment, and yet 
have plenty of room to stretch out its weeks and days. Events 
occurring at one spot may, without the least break of continuity, 
be transferred to the antipodes, and the flitting is of such a com- 
monplace character that no one raises an eyebrow. It is a land 
which we may only enter blindfold, and under a spell which 
transmutes everything into a mercurial dream-equivalent ; and 
before we again pass the boundary (intangible as a line of longi- 
tude, yet often more difficult to cross than Alps or oceans) we are 
made to drink of lethe, and carry next to nothing away. 

But, for all that, it is a region where there is much more move- 
ment - astir than we generally imagine, and where a great deal of 
important business is in progress, beyond that of overhauling the 
animal machinery. We do not know enough of this unconscious 
cerebration — this commerce incessantly carried on among the 
brain cells — to be able to understand the full utility of such a per- 
petual bustle of ideas. We are in the position of a child who 
peers through the dust-dimmed windows of a factory ; or of a 
savage looking down upon the roaring Bourse. 

Speaking very generally one may say that during sleep the 
brain does an immense amount of sorting and pigeon-holing of 
impressions received since the previous night's rest. It would 
appear also that some process akin to stock-taking, and the rum- 
maging of out-of-the-way corners, also goes on when the judg- 
ment and will are taking holiday. In certain emergencies the 
usual " night staff" of the brain are capable of much more than 
such junior-clerk's work as this; but whether they can accomplish 
the marvels we sometimes read of without calling up some of their 
day colleagues (unknown perhaps to the head of the firm) is 
doubtful. Let it suffice for present purposes to say that 
this unconscious cerebration during sleep is undoubtedly of great 
utility, and is probably essential to every being with the least 
VOL. cltii. — NO. 445. 44 
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spark of reasoning power ; and that to it, in the first place, may 
be attributed the phenomena of dreaming. 

Whether the occasional emergence of the traffic into the de- 
partment of consciousness is in any way necessary to the mind in 
health is quite another matter, and I am inclined to think that 
we should, most of us, get along very well if we were never 
aware of dreaming throughout the whole of our lives. But 
we should dream, nevertheless. Certain writers on physiology 
(whom I will not specify by name) still take it for granted 
that we never dream except when we are aware, on awaking, of 
having done so. This idea was commonly prevalent among the 
physiologists of the first half of the century, as also was the be- 
lief that dreaming only occurred at the moment when conscious- 
ness began to resu me its sway. The evidence, however, points 
conclusively to the existence of a certain amount of cerebral ac- 
tivity during the whole period of sleep, and there can be no doubt 
that the vast majority of our dreams never come to our knowledge. 
In considering the raw material of dreams we must therefore 
take into account this unbroken current of ideas which passes 
through the sleeping brain, and which only reveals itself to the 
conscious ego when some disturbing element intervenes. We 
may compare it to an invisible and silent river, flowing by with- 
out betraying its presence, save where there is a splash of a fish 
or of a falling stone, or some foaming eddy where a rock breaks 
the smooth surface. 

If the question be asked, What is the nature of this procession 
of dream-ideas, and from whence do they come ? the answer is : 
They may consist of reproductions of any thought or circum- 
stance which may have impressed the memory from our earliest 
childhood. The storehouses of the mind are of incredible vast- 
ness. We are apt to judge of the contents of our memories by 
our volitional power of recollection ; but the two bear as little 
relationship as do the treasure-vaults of a bank and the drawing 
power of a single depositor. Nothing that the eyes have seen, or 
the ears have heard, or which has once passed the turn-stile of 
one of the other senses, is ever let go. Every face of the thousands 
we survey in passing through a great city, every word on every 
page we read, every tree and hill and stream we catch a glimpse 
of as we are whirled along on the railroad, every sound which 
vibrates on our ears from morning to night, is indelibly registered 
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within. They may be, and most of them are, entered on the rec- 
ord without our knowledge, and they may remain there for a 
great part of a lifetime without our having any suspicion of their 
presence, and quite beyond the reach of our powers of recollec- 
tion ; but for all that they are there, and may come to light under 
appropriate conditions. 

It is not possible on the present occasion to discuss the evi- 
dence which seems to justify this belief. The proof rests, how- 
ever, chiefly on the fact that, on seeing something a second time 
(as, for instance, a landscape or a building), we often become 
aware that we have carried a mental picture, made up of innum- 
erable details, within our memories for many months or years. 
It is also found that in certain peculiar mental states, such as 
those induced in hypnotized subjects, or which accompany other 
abnormal cerebral conditions, an incredible power is manifested of 
reproducing the minutest particular of things seen or heard many 
years before. But the quiet and even unrolling of the endless 
panorama of memory during sleep is not sufficient of itself to 
account for remembered dreams. There must be a selective 
agency which picks out this or that incident, and, secondly, a pro- 
cess of combination, which gives the ideas so seized upon their 
place in the extravaganzas which are performed nightly even in 
the most puritanical skull. 

There are many ways in which an idea can thus be singled 
out and rendered luminous. As in the waking state, it may re- 
sult from the confluence of distant streams of thought. We are 
often conscious, when we analyze our mental processes, of sepa- 
rate undercurrents three or four deep, flowing beneath what is 
ostensibly occupying our minds ; and not infrequently, when 
some original or vivid thought leaps suddenly into prominence, 
we are aware that it is the result of such a union. Or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that the clash and friction of two 
intersecting streams of ideas results in bringing bo.th into promi- 
nence, as two individuals, passing unnoticed along the footway, 
may suddenly, by colliding, become the centre of interest to all 
the street. Or, again, to use a more poetic simile, we may com- 
pare the sudden luminosity of a point among the dim and dubious 
currents of sub-concious thoughts to the bright spots of a nebula, 
where two meteor streams cut one another. 

There can be no doubt that when the will is off dutv the 
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various parts of the thinking apparatus work in almost absolute 
independence. It is no uncommon experience to wake with words 
on our lips which have no relation whatever to the dream which 
arouses us. The pictures which most people can see upon their 
eyelids in the dark generally have no reference to the thoughts 
which, at the same moment, are making themselves known to the 
consciousness ; and if we watch such an eyelid vision, it keeps 
changing in a manner so independent of our will, and takes shapes 
so at variance with what is occupying our mind at the time, that 
it is difficult to avoid the impression that the pictures are caused 
by some agency which is not ourselves. And this is the case even 
when " the mind's eye " has before it some definite scene. Last 
night, while lying awake, I was thinking of an incident of Lord 
Roberts's march to Candahar, and had before me a mental pic- 
ture of a glaring Afghan plain backed by mountains, and of a 
troop of Pathan horsemen, with swaying lances and flying drapery, 
sweeping across it in a cloud of dust. Being aware at the time 
that certain objects were shaping themselves upon the black 
background of my eyelids, I withdrew my thoughts momentarily 
from Afghanistan (but not enough to obliterate the desert land- 
scape) and was at once conscious of a vision of — innumerable old 
boots, of all shapes and sizes, but in a uniform condition of utter 
dilapidation! These two subjective pictures, so ridiculously 
incongruous, were both visible at once, and, although they ap- 
peared on different planes, there was no superimposition of 
either; and a vague impression was created that the boots were 
before the eyes and the war scene behind them. 

Again, we occasionally wake with a start with the impression 
that we have been touched, or that we have heard certain words 
or some loud and ominous sound, and yet we are aware that 
this has interrupted a dream, and has not formed part of it. 
It would seem, therefore, that many of the brain centres, es- 
pecially those of the organs of perception, have each an indepen- 
dent power of ideation, and that, during sleep, several of them 
may be exercising it at the same time. 

Now, one of the most constant and automatic operations of 
the brain, both in man and in the lower animals, is the collation 
of information received from the several sense organs. A dog 
hears a rustle in the bushes which might be caused by any 
moving object ; he turns his eyes in the direction of the sound, 
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and catches a glimpse of a small brown animal : he lowers his 
nose, and perceives a peculiar odor. The several impressions 
so received — each of which would be insufficient as a trustworthy 
guide to action — are combined, and are referred to memories of 
previous experience, and the result is the idea " rabbit." Yet, 
since the materials for a mental picture are but meagre, the aid 
of the imagination would in all probability be called in to give 
definiteness to the concept before the act of pursuit was com- 
menced. All animals, except those very low down in the scale, 
must employ this method in order to interpret the impressions 
received through the senses. It is as necessary for existence as 
any other power or instinct which they possess, and must come 
into play automatically on every occasion when movements (other 
than those which are the outcome of mere reflex excitability) are 
resorted to in response to messages received from the external 
world. We must remember also that in the case imagined each 
of the ears would give a different version of the sonnd heard, and 
that only by comparing them could the dog tell from what spot 
the vibrations originated; while the eyes, by presenting independ- 
ent and slightly different images, would provide data for esti- 
mating the distance and bulk of the object seen. 

This process of continually comparing impressions received 
through different channels and of correcting the testimony of one 
sense by that of another, is as universal and automatic as the act 
of breathing. Being almost entirely independent of volition it 
would be likely, like other involuntary vital processes, to go on 
while the will is in abeyance during sleep. It is the experience of 
every dreamer that the sleeping mind is swayed by a propensity to 
theorize upon and explain that which is brought before it. 

Now it becomes apparent, on a little reflection, that if, when 
the judgment is in abeyance, we have each of the centres con- 
nected with the organs of sense romancing on its own account in 
complete independence of the others, and at the same time this 
inveterate habit of comparing the reports so given in, and of 
advancing theories to reconcile all the diverse "facts" (for, 
asleep or awake, we " believe our own senses "), we have nearly 
all that is necessary for the manufacture of atypical dream. Nor 
are the reports which seem to come from without the only things 
which the sleeping mind seeks to interpret. Two or more inde- 
pendent currents of thought may become emphasized at the same 
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moment, and these will be at once taken cognizance of by 
the "explanatory centre," and an attempt made to harmonize 
them inter se, and to fit them into the theory which is 
in course of construction. The central "incident" of a 
dream, as well as the prevailing motif, may depend on the domi- 
nance of one or more of the sense-impressions or thought-streams 
over the others. In the latter case this may be accounted for by 
the sudden emergence of some moving memory, or by the nascent 
liveliness of the product of an idea-marriage ; in the former, some 
quasi message from the outer world may contain a modicum of 
truth, for it is seldom that the sentinels of the soul are dead 
asleep, and the ears especially are likely to transmit real vibra- 
tions to mix with and outvoice the ghost-sounds of the auditory 
centre. For, except in abnormal conditions of the brain, genuine 
sense impressions resulting from material stimuli will always take 
precedence of those which are merely subjective. Hence a noise 
which sets the auditory apparatus to work, or a draught of cold 
air which sends a shiver thi - ough the sensory nerves of one part 
of the body, may not only give rise to a dream, but will be 
likely to exercise a prevailing influence on the " explanatory cen- 
tre " from beginning to end. Again, when one of the viscera is 
in trouble and sends an unceasing stream of complaints to the 
brain, this will, as most of us know by sad experience, so influ- 
ence the other faculties as to change a couch of rest into a place 
of torment. All the throng of facile and errant fancies forthwith 
take service under this sombre chief and become as zealous 
to inflict misery as the familiars of Torquemada. It will 
be seen, however, that in this class of cases, the factitious 
evidence, although subsidiary to the genuine, is still capable 
of distorting it in the most fantastic fashion ; so that the conclu- 
sion arrived at is, as often as not, on a par with the most outra- 
geous premise. 

Occasionally the problem to be answered does not arise out of 
the dream material, but is arbitrarily propounded beforehand. In 
this case it may have not the remotest connection with any of the 
topics which may casually trickle to the fore during sleep. Yet 
these are pressed into the service of the " explanatory centre," to 
elucidate the standing riddles, and, to do them justice, they never 
shirk the attempt. This is often the case when we retire to rest 
with our minds vaguely puzzled over some minor matter. The 
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brooding process, so begun, is continued with hardly any break 
of continuity after the will has withdrawn for the night, and when 
many of the couplings of the rational machinery are disconnected, 
like those of an engine which is at rest in the repairing shed. 
But on the retirement of the trained and practical staff of psychic 
agencies their place is taken by a mob of casual and vagrant 
notions, who take up the task with light-hearted alacrity. These, 
by ignoring all difficulties, and by over-riding all logical restraints, 
arrive with the utmost ease at a solution. Whereupon both we 
and our new helpers rejoice together, and there is much congratu- 
latory shaking of immaterial hands. The deputy ego (that good, 
foolish fellow, who ostensibly takes charge when the ego is off 
duty) is most agreeably surprised to find that the job has proved 
so easy, and glows and struts with honest pride. 

It has occurred to me that possibly this feeling of satisfaction 
at the conclusion of a dream argument (which is only equalled 
under ordinary waking conditions when we have accomplished 
seme difficult feat, or duty, in a thoroughly creditable manner) 
may have a more legitimate basis than is apparent. Given the 
farrago of heterogeneous and incompatible items which the un- 
controlled sense organs and the errant memory fling together, 
the final outcome, however insane it seems, may perhaps be the 
only legitimate or possible one according to certain mysterions 
laws of deduction which prevail in Sleep Land. 

In a recent volume of the Journal of the Proceedings of The 
Society for Psychical Research, Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson de- 
scribes a dream which he had during an illness at Nice, which 
illustrates the propensity during sleep to interpret what is occu- 
pying the mind, with an utter disregard of the appropriateness 
of the means. 

" In the afternoon there sprang up a storm of wind,-with monstrous 
clouds of dust ; my room looked on a steep hill of trees whose boughs were 
all blowing in the same direction ; the world seemed to pass my windows 
like a mill-race. By this turmoil of movement I was conf ased, but not dis- 
tressed, and surprised not to be distressed ; for even in good health a high 
wind has often a painful influence upon my nerves. In the midst of this I 
dozed off asleep. I had just been reading Scott's life of Dryden, had been 
struck with the fact that Dryden had translated some of the Latin hymns, 
and had wondered I had never remarked them in his works. As soon as I 
was asleep I dreamed a reason why the sound of the wind and the sight of 
the flying dust had not distressed me. There was no wind, it seemed, no 
dust ; it was only Dryden singing his hymns in one direction,, and all those 
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who had blamed or attacked him after the revolution singing them in an- 
other. This point about the two directions is very singular or insane. In 
part, it meant that Dryden was continuously flying past yet never passing 
my window in the direction of the wind and dust, and all bis detractors 
similarly flying past yet not passing towards the other side. But it applied, 
besides this, both to the words and to the music in a manner wholly insus- 
ceptible of expression." 

In this case we must remember that the dreamer was suffering 
from illness, and therefore, from the disturbed state of the cere- 
bral circulation, the fancies were of an exceptionally fantastic 
and vivid character. Nevertheless, the processes we see underly- 
ing them are essentially those of ordinary sleep-ideation. The 
chief problem to be explained here was : Why am I not distressed 
by the wind and dust f The method adopted by the novelist's 
deputy ego (or other fellow, as he prefers to style him) was that 
of combining the recollection of the facts about Dryden with the 
recollection (aided by continued auditory impressions) of the wind 
bowing the trees. As is often the case, the main problem had 
certain other questions mixed up with it. Mr. Stevenson states 
that he had been wondering why he had not seen the hymns in 
Dryden's works ; and also that he had been watching the storm- 
swept branches of the trees which seemed to present the appear- 
ance of rushing by like a mill-race. The dream seems to attempt 
an explanation of both these points, as well as of the previous 
one. This merging of several distinct questions into one very 
often happens in dreams, and of course contributes not a little to 
their fantastic character. 

Generally speaking, the sleeping mind seems to have little or 
no power of voluntary selection in dealing with the materials 
given to it, and totally lacks the faculty, continually exercised in 
the waking state, of extracting from the memory the special 
items which would be of most service in arriving at a judgment. 
As a controlling or directing agent the deputy ego is the veriest 
sham. Yet he never fails to put a good face on it, and gravely 
makes believe to weigh each of the multifarious scraps tossed at 
random into the dream-kaleidoscope by the sense organs or the 
memory ; and pretends to superintend the arrangement of the 
resulting fortuitous pattern. In fact the Viceroy of Sleep Land 
resembles nothing in nature so much as a stage fool. Therein, 
in fact, lies his chief merit ; for if we consider for a moment we 
shall find that we have everv reason to be thankful for his com- 
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placent and boundless fatuity. It is impossible to astonish or 
disconcert him ; and he is so sublimely confident and self-satis- 
fied that his weary chief is seldom disturbed from rest, even in 
the most thrilling dream emergency. 

Briefly to sum up : (1) It would be seen that, owing to the 
unceasing " unconscious cerebration " which is a necessary con- 
comitant of our powers of intellect, the brain is always in part 
awake, and is especially active in shifting memorized matter. 
(2) The cerebral centres connected with the sense organs are 
(for some reason which we cannot at present explain) continually 
and independently employed in stimulating impressions from 
without. (3) Certain of the senses (especially that of hearing) 
remain open to external influences during sleep and convey 
actual vibrations to the brain. (4) There exists an ever active 
and purely involuntary predisposition on the part of the mental 
apparatus to compare and collate all the messages which come, 
or seem to come, from without, through the sense channels ; and to 
collate these again with what is brought to the consciousness by 
involuntary recollection. (5) Associated with this there is a 
tendency (also automatic) to combine the evidence (real or bogus) 
so collected into a coherent whole, and to make the result either 
explain the more emphatic thoughts or impressions, or else 
answer some questions which occupied the attention before sleep 
began. (6) No voluntary power exists during sleep to pick out 
from the jumble handed in that which is relevant to the problem 
to be solved, or even to discern whether any piece of pseudo in- 
formation is appropriate or the reverse for such a purpose. ( 7) 
Just as there is no power to discriminate real from false impres- 
sions at the outset, so, throughout a dream, we are completely 
oblivious to the most glaring fallacies and inconsistencies. 

It will be seen that in the brief suggestions here put forward, 
I have not attempted to account for more than the familiar 
phenomena of every-night dreaming. Yet, even in these dreams, 
which, from their unusual character, attract especial attention 
(and which are usually associated with some abnormal or patho- 
logical condition) we may detect the same principles and the 
same essential processes at work ; although, in such instances, 
we shall generally find that certain departments of the mind are 
in a state of activity which are usually quiescent during slumber. 

Louis Eobinson. 



